OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEFEAT 


QN June 18th, 1940, the seem- 
ingly impossible came to 
pass. France collapsed and the 
French army ceased to fight. This 
greatest tragedy in the history 
of a noble nation caught the 
world unawares. Events follow- 
ed one upon the other with the 
rapidity of an avalanche. 

The Polish army in France, 
numbering about 90,000 men, and 
the Polish Government in exile, 
faced capture by the Germans, a 
disaster that could only be avert- 
ed by immediate help from Brit- 
ain. There was not a moment to 
be lost. On June 17th two Polish 
Divisions, their flanks left unpro- 
tected by the French retreat, were 
fig'hting on the north-eastern front 



Polish infantry in France 


and in the Vosges, the Highland 
brigade returning from Narvik was being landed 
at Bordeaux. Supply detachments and reserves 
lacking- arms and equipment were scattered at 
Angers and all over France. Delay would have 
sealed the fate of the Polish Government and array 
in France. 

General Sikorski left the front and got in touch 
with President Raczkiewicz and called a joint meet- 
ing of the Polish Government and Polish National 
Council. When he had made his report the follow- 
ing decisions were unanimously reached : 


The race against time had begun. 

The Polish commander had just learned that as 
a result of the armistice, the Germans would occu- 
py the French Atlantic coast. What could the Po- 
lish army do in such an eventuality? How could 
they leave France? And reports had it that the 
Germans were already nearing Bordeaux. 

At 5 o clock. General Sikorski boarded the Brit- 
ish bomber. To gain time they were flying in the 
direction of Nantes, which was being bombed by 
the Germans. He reached Croydon at 11 P.M. and 


1. Poland would continue fighting even if France went at once to the Polish embassy where he said: 
capitulated; (Please turn to next page ) 


2. The President of the Republic would leave 
immediately for England, the allied country that 
continued fighting. 

The Polish General Staff worked feverishly all 
night of June 17th-18th preparing for all possible 
eventualities and making plans to get the greatest 
possible number of Polish troops to the South- 
Western shore of France. 

I 

Early on the morning of June 18th, a British 
bomber started from an English airfield. His pilot 
had orders to find Gen. Sikorski at all costs — even 
were he already surrounded by Germans. After a 
few hours the flier landed near Libourne, in south- 
western France, where he found the President and 
members of the Polish Government. 



Polish machine-gun nest in France 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL’S LETTER 


10, 9ohming Strut. 
KStlriUfuII. 


On behalf of the Government and people 
of Great Britain, I am very glad to write 
this line of welcome to every Polish soldier, 
sailor or airman who has found his way over 
to help us fight and win the war. 

I have heard of the difficulties which 
have beset your journeys to this country: I 

realise the hardships which your relatives 
and friends are undergoing in Poland: but I 
know that these will only inspire you to 
further deeds of endurance and valour for 
which your nation is so justly renowned. 

Until the hour comes when through our 
united efforts you return to your own country, 
we in Great Britain hope that you will find 
amongst us a happy, if temporary, home. 

Together with our joint Allies, we look forward 
to the day when victory will crown our efforts 
and we shall help to build a new and better 
Europe. I know that the Polish forces on 
land and sea and in the air will play a worthy 
part in achieving this goal. 


3rd September, 1940. 


Previously issued orders were now confirmed 
by radio : 



France has collapsed. 

We continue fighting. Try 
to get me an interview with 
Mr. Churchill tomorrow, 
also arrange for conferences 
at the War Office, the Ad- 
miralty and the Air Min- 
istry. And now, to work.” 

During that memorable' 
night he prepared an outline 
of an Anglo-Polish military 
agreement, a plan for the 
evacuation of the Polish 
army from France, orders 
for his army and instruc- 
tions for Polish civil author- 
ities. While he was in Lon- 
don telegrams were being 
delivered to him almost ev- 
ery few minutes from the 
Polish government and from 
Polish military commanders 
who were leading their arm- 
ed forces with every pos- 
sible speed in the direction 
of six South-Western ports 
of France. 

At noon on June 19th, 

Gen. Sikorski had a con- 
ference with Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

“Mr. Prime Minister” — 
he said — “Poland continues 
fighting. I place at your dis- 
posal all the Polish armed 
forces now on the territories 
of the French Empire. We 
want to fight. We know 
that England will fight. But 
I want to hear it directly 
from you.” 

Churchill leaped from his seat : 

General” — he replied — “We shall be with you 
through thick and thin.” 

The conference lasted for an hour and a half but 
when it ended the two men had reached a thorough 
understanding and the principles of future po- 
litical and military Anglo-Polish collaboration were 
settled. 

A series of technical conferences with members 
of the Government and their staffs began at 3 
o’clock. At 7 P.M. that very day English boats 
had begun the evacuation of Polish troops from 
South-Western France. 


The First and Second Polish Division fighting 
in the Vosges mountains in the North of France, 
were ordered to hammer their way through to 
French ports and in case this could not be done 
to cross the border to Switzerland. As a matter 
of fact, a number of Polish troops were obliged 
to do this and are now interned there. 

The Polish Brigade in Syria was ordered to break 
through to Palestine in case Gen. Mittelhauser’s 
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GENERAL SEKORSKI’S LETTER 


POLISH PRIME MINISTER 


The British people received the armed forces 
of Poland with extraordinary cordiality and 
hospitality. We are grateful to that nation 
for this sincere sympathy and we reaffirm our 
determination to fight implacably side by sid* 
with armed forces of Great Britain till victory 
is achieved. J 

So long as we remain on British soil we must 
take care that our good name as honoured guests 
should equal the highest traditions of Polish 
honour and integrity. Obedience, cleanliness. 

an ^ more than -anything else, the love of 
truth, as the principal source of the strength of 
this great nation, these are the qualities of our 
generous hosts which we must emulate. The art 
of lying, which Adolf Hitler has perfected so 
skillfully, must lose in the end. Let us 
earnestly endeavour in the meantime to turn the 
sympathy of the British nation into a friendship 
of far-reaching political consequences for Poland, 
for which we are fighting. - 

P° lis h soldiers, sailors and airmen, I know 
that i can safely entrust to you the honour of 
our nation. And when, with the blessing of 
God, we shall return to our Mother country, we 
qhall not only remember for ever the brotherly 
feelings, which were shown to us here, in the days 
of our exile, but conscious of the community of 
our interests, we shall, together with Great 
Britain, build up a new and better Europe. 


20th. September, 1940. 


army should stop fighting. 
All Polish detachments in 
the South or West of France 
were told to reach Western 
Ports by forced marches and 
to board British boats. 

Thanks to the lightning 
speed with which these de- 
cisions were taken, and to 
efficient and heroic assist- 
ance of the British Navy, 
the evacuation of the Polish 
troops in France was accom- 
plished in record time. 

Thirty - five hours after 
having landed on English 
soil, Gen. Sikorski again 
boarded a British plane to 
supervise the evacuation of 
his troops in France. 

Within five days British 
boats had taken on board 
nearly half of all Polish sol- 
diers on French soil. These 
were the men who now 
mount guard on the shores 
of Scotland. With them 
came Poland’s avenging 
eagles, the Polish aviators 
whose record-breaking feats 
of bravery are daily report- 
ed from England — and 
whose banners flying in the 
wind tell the world that — ■ 
POLAND CONTINUES 
FIGHTING! 


BACK IN BATTLE DRESS 


' l HE first Polish camp in Scotland was estab- 
lised in a stately old park full of magnificent 
oaks, growing around an ancient palace of Stuart 
days. Beautiful lakes and ponds gleamed as in a 
1 7th century painting. A great carpet of velvety green 
grass spread beneath the countless cone-shaped tents. 

“Is it true that the nomadic people of Poland 
live in tents?” 

Some of the soldiers, yearning- for a change in 


the camp menu, which by the way was excellent, 
took to all kinds of hunting-. 

O 

Hunting, fishing and setting- snares is not per- 
mitted while on allied territory,” intervened the 
Polish command. 

Two weeks later, however, the British authori- 
ties discovered that numerous rabbits were devas- 
tating the crops and doing great damage in the 
fields and gardens. 
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officer and soldier was compelled to give 
his mother’s maiden name, the date of his 
father’s birth, his last address in Poland, 
to reveal whether he was single or mar- 
ried, the number of his children, his pre- 
vious calling, and many other details of 
the past life that war had made distant 
and hazy, as hazy as were to the Scots, 
Zakopane' and Sroda, Lyczakow and 
Bahia Gora, Kuty and Kutno. 

Then began the reorganization of the 
army into entirely new or almost new 
units. The time for re-equipment fol- 
lowed. French uniforms were changed 
for English . battle-dress. Experts said 
they lost nothing in the change. Instead of 
French arms they received English arms. 

"By George !” — many of them lamented 
— “For the third time, with a third type 
of rifle, each different from the other, 
I must learn anew: “Shoulder arms! 
Stand at ease! Present arms!’’ First in 


King George VI and Queen Elizabeth chatting with soldiers ot the Polish Polish, then in French, now ill English. 

armored brigade Each time it is all different. Always be- 

ginning again from the beginning. See 
A new order was posted by the local now how these new rifles need more polishing especially in this 
authorities . The noxious rabbits were to Scot’s mist, for they rust overnight.” 

be caught, shot, or otherwise extermina- Overhearing these remarks, the Lieutenant issued to the 

ted. Snares were to be laid. Whoever men a double amount of grease, and ordered all arms cleaned 
destroyed these abominable, destructive three hours longer than usual, 
animals was doing his share for Victory. Such were the beginnings of the new army. 

The best thing was to entrust school chil- y 

dren with the work, for which they dis- j n -(-he meantime autumn arrived. It was the soldiers’ first 

played great enthusiasm. autumn in a foreign country, for the first since 1939 . 

But not all school children knew how Autumn in Poland is the most beautiful and best loved of 


to go about snaring rabbits. They in- seasons. It lasts from the end of August until the first 
quirecl of their teacher, who told them : 


“If I only knew. Once upon a time I 
did know. Ask the Polish soldiers. They 
will teach you.” And so the question was 
settled. 

V 

Slowly, from a great military forma- 
tion that had melted during the French 
defeat and was divided into units, the 
new organization started to grow up. 
During the French defeat, the officers 
became separated from their men. Also 
there was a heavy loss of officers of 
higher rank. 

Lovers of city life were sighing for 
London. 

Then the call for volunteers came. Al- 
mose everyone wanted to extricate him- 
self from the patient, waiting infantry to 
the magnificent air arm that, under the 
skies of Southern England, was daily 
bringing down more than its quota of 
German planes. Alas ! to get into the 
Polish Air Force was much more diffi- 
cult than snaring rabbits or winning the 
hearts of ladies. 

Finally the red-tape came. The long 
arms of the Administrative Staff, the 
spider’s web of rubrics and formulae, en- 
tangled the army anew. Once more every 



U. S. A. Ambassador Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr. renews old Warsaw 
friendships wHh officers of the Polish Mechanized Force 
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frost which comes in mid- 
November. The lovely wea- 
ther lasts through many 
weeks. The days are dry and 
sunny, but cool. Alas, such 
was the beautiful weather 
that made it easy for Ger- 
man tanks to move over the 
Polish plateau. 

Now, the Polish soldiers 
were experiencing the au- 
tumn of their wanderings, 
their first Scottish autumn. 

Heather, fern, and grass 
on the distant highlands be- 
gan to fade and redden. The 
leaves of the huge trees turn- 
ed yellow and brown. The 
fields once harvested, were 
ployed as in Poland. Some- 
times in the furrows the plow 
uncovered rocky ground, 
somtimes black dirt. In Po- 
land the fields are ploughed 
in the same way at this time. 
The sky grew darker, the 
stars shone more brightly. 
During- the nights, when the 
sleepy camp was guarded, 
the soldiers gazed on those 
stars, because they were the 
same as used to shine during 
the same cool nights over 
their beloved Poland. 

It is not only the soldier’s 
rifle that rusts during the 
cold weather and rainy days, 
the human soul rusts also if 
it is not oiled. Memories of 
the home country, kind 
words, a hospitable hearth, 
and friendliness are oil for 
the soul. If the trees of the 
country in which he stays 


A Polish patrol on the fortified coast of Scotland 



Prime Minister Winston Churchill and General Sikorski reviewing Polish infantry 
"somewhere in Scotland" 


seem not to be like those 
of his own country, if the 
child on the street does not 
smile trustfully as a child 
from his own dusty roads, 
if the woman he meets does 
not have a look which he 
remembers from his own 
women of old, then his soul 
rusts. 

The soul rusts also in the 
night, when no stars shine 
from the skv. 





HITLER’S PLAN FOR RUSSIA 

by PETER MATTHEWS 


r p HERE are signs that the technique of German 
a §f> ress ion is becoming - formalized from much 
use. The “incriminating documents found in the 
railway carriage,” which turn up so opportunelv 
before each attack, savour of a writer of detective 
stories whose anecdotes are nothing more than a 
series of variations on the same hackneyed theme. 

To regard the “New Order” as being upheld solely 
by the jackboot of the Gestapo is to underrate the 
wiliness of the Teuton. The secret police, with its 
horde of paid informers, recruited from the under- 
worlds, is' ever-present — indeed one is inclined to 
wonder whether the supply of competent Gestapo 
officials is still insufficient for the enormous tasks 
which they have to perform. But there are two 
other well-established processes whereby the Ger- 
mans seek to weaken the spirit of resistance in the 
areas where they have established themselves. 

Germany’s successes would not have been achiev- 
ed if the Reich had not been surrounded by States 
all of which were considerably smaller and weaker 
than the Reich itself. Thus it was natural that the 
Germans in the attempt to support their “New 
Order,” should seek to weaken existing States by 
dividing them, and to foster existing enmities be- 
tween peoples which, had they been more united, 
could have prevented Germany’s rise to temporary 
predominance. Wherever the Germans have estab- 
lished themselves, they have struck at the existing 
state-structures, lopping off territory wherever some 
racial pretext existed, and fostering real or supposed 
regionalism ; in fact, they have copied a French 
expedient which roused the Germans themselves to 
paroxysms of fury, namely, the French support of 
the Rhineland separatists. And, in every country 
which they have occupied, they have sought to 
create a vested interest in the “new order” by fa- 
vouring races which had grievances against the 
existing state of things. 

Thus, even if no evidence were available to fore- 
shadow Hitler’s plans for Russia, it would not be 
difficult to outline the crime in advance. A large 
and powerful, or potentially powerful, Russian State 
would be inimical to the interests of the Third Reich, 
even if the Bolshevik regime had been overthrown 
and replaced by a government of Quislings. For 
Hitler, who has so ceaselessly attacked the Klein- 
staaterei of Versailles, would always rather deal 
with a large number of subject Slovakias than with 
a few large client States. A large Russia, even if it 
had been weaned from its adherence to Bolshevism, 
might exercise an attraction over the other Slav 
puppet States and “Protectorates” by a return to 
the Panslavism of pre-war Tsarist Russia. The very 
essence of the “New Order” is the sowing and foster- 
ing of disunity. And it has always been part and 
parcel of Nazi propaganda, except during the two 


years of feigned friendship for “the other great 
socialist revolution, to depict Moscow as exer- 
cising an unwanted sway over “colonial areas” 
which comprised three-quarters of the territory of 
the U.S.S.R. 

The Baltic States were the most obvious field for 
German operations against the unity of Soviet 
Russia. Their incorporation in the Soviet Union was 
less than two years old and, though considerable 
elements of the population are bitterly hostile to 
Germany as represented by the Baltic Barons, there 
was also considerable hostility to the Soviet Union, 
and the period of Soviet occupation had not been 
long enough for propaganda to mould opinion in 
the sense which the Moscow Government desired. 
A considerable “fifth column” was to be expected 
in the Baltic States, and this expectation appears to 
have been fulfilled. But no evidence is available 
of “fifth column” activity elsewhere. 

The Baltic “fifth column” will probably be re- 
warded by the restoration of a nominal indepen- 
dence to Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. And suit- 
able rewards are doubtless expected by Germany’s 
associates in the attack upon Russia. Finland may 
not be content with the return of the territory taken 
from her after the Russo-Finnish War, but may 
demand a frontier running along a line from Lake 
Ladoga to a point on the South-Western extension 
of the White Sea. Rumania will doubtless require 
the return of Bessarabia — though the Germans will 
delude themselves if they suppose that the return of 
this province will console the Rumanian people for 
the loss of Transylvania. It may be assumed that 
Hungary, which has so assiduously garnered the 
pickings of German aggression, will require a price 
for her collaboration. And Japan, though she has 
refrained from entering the war against Russia so 
far, will no doubt lay claim to territory on the 
Siberian mainland and to the oil-bearing land of 
Sakhalin, as well as to the much-coveted fisheries 
which have often been a source of dispute with the 
Soviet Union. 

But the distribution of prizes from the fringe of 
the Russian continent would be but the beginning 
of the process of dismemberment. German designs 
on the Ukraine constitute the best-known, but by 
no means the only, project in this sense to which 
Hitler looks forward. Hitler might seize upon the 
fact that the Soviet Union is, in form, a federation, 
in order to proclaim the total independence of the 
component Republics. Such a process would fit 
into the Nazi plan of reducing Europe to a cluster 
of puny, independent States, all of them tied hand 
and foot to Germany. It is known that the invading 
German armies are accompanied by the usual ga- 
laxy of assorted quislings, men of the stamp of 
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THE MARK OF THE BEAST 


by HENRY NOBLE HALL 


The Polish Government has presented a Note to the Allied 
and Neutral Governments protesting against the many 
violations of international law committed by Germany in 
her invasion and occupation of Poland. This protest , sup-, 
ported by documentary evidence, will shortly be published. 

TN the long history of man’s inhumanity to man, 

surely there is nothing like the Polish Atrocities 

report just issued. Here is revealed the fate that 

awaits Hitler’s victims. ! “ 

The murder of a nation France. 

and the reduction to a men. and 

state of servitude- of its in exile, 

former inhabitants by rmans a 

the actual killing off of aver1> 

all the best citizens, the t, . 

, * , . r om Brit- 

mass-deportation of the 

middle classes and the oment t0 

scientific sappmg of the ,vo P°Fsh 

physical strength of the unpro- 

people accompanied by feat, were 

the deliberate abase- tern front 

ment of their morals Highland 

through alcoholism, de- s Narvik was being landed 

bauchery and gamb- detachments and reserves 
ling. No man can read • 

this without a blush, ?P ment were scattered at 
no woman without a ' rance - Delay would have 
shudder. ’lish Government and army 




Here in black type 

on white paper, shroud- the front and got in touch 
ed in diplomatic jargon dcz and called a joint meet- 
as violations of this or lment and Polish National 
that article of the Laws , ,, 

and Customs of War on nade hlS re P ort the follow ~ 
Land (The IV Hague Convention) — not in the 
least that Hitler cares — we are told how 200,000 
people were murdered in cold blood, how one mil- 
lion others were driven from their homes, allowed 
to take with them only one suitcase with personal 
effects, so that Germans from the Ukraine, the 
Baltic States and the Tyrol might take their places. 
Doctors, lawyers, butchers, bakers, small business 
men — the backbone of a Democracy — deported 
hundreds of miles away, their homes and cherished 
possessions, their goods and stocks-in-trade, given 
to strangers. 

Mass deportations were usually carried out at 
night, the people driven from their homes to the 
station and there despatched in freight vans, horse 
cars and sometimes in open trucks, with the ther- 
mometer standing at 20 to 25 below zero fahrenheit. 
The cars were locked and no one was allowed to 
leave till the destination was reached three, ten 
days later. Food thrown to them by the guards 
was soiled by their own excrements if it fell on the 
floor. Cases of child birth occurred. What wonder 


that when opened some of the trains contained 
onjy frozen corpses. 

Yet the victims of mass deportation were better 
off than those sent to concentration camps, made to 
labor in the quarries for fifteen hours at a stretch, 
made to “exercise” till they dropped from sheer 
exhaustion, made to rub the floors with their noses 
till their faces were a mass of blood, whipped 
with every refinement of cruelty so as to in- 
crease the pain to the 
utmost. Out of 650 
Catholic priests in Pol- 
sh Pomerania, 630 
ere sent to concentra- 
lon camps, many died 
here with Protestant 
lergymen, university 
rofessors, scientists, 
udges, members of the 
bar, medical men, rep- 
resentatives of all the 
Polish infantry in France liberal professions. 

T1 . M a s s deportations 

le race against time hf were no t enough, mass 

The Polish commander h murder came in the 
a result of the armistice, th form of punitive expe- 
py the French Atlantic coa i ditions, One sent 

lish army do in such an e^ 11 ®* a ? f , 

they leave France? And r l*h villages killed 1,200 
r , peasants and burned 

Germans were already near their homestea ds. On 

At 5 o’clock. General Sik the way the lorries be- 
ish bomber. To gain time - came mud bound in a 


direction of Nantes, which 


narrow 


Polish 


uuccuuu U1 d\aillCi>, VV lllLTi , 

peasants who dug them 
out were shot for their pains. The report records 
that this expedition was commanded by a German 
nobleman — God save the mark — Count Werner von 
Alvensleben ! 

In Warsaw 180 hostages were massacred because 
a prisoner had escaped and failed to give himself 
up voluntarily as ordered by the police. At Waver 
at two o’clock in the morning the village was sur- 
rounded and 10/ men, from 15 to 60 years of age 
were torn from their beds and machine gunned in 
the market place. 

This now was the fate of the women! Many 
instances of collective raping are reported, but that 
happened in the last war in Belgium and in France: 
a detachment of soldiers would be sent into a village 
to rape every woman they could find. Then there 
were mass raids in the cities to carry off all the 
good looking girls and send them to houses of pros- 
titution reserved for German officers and soldiers. 

( Please turn to page 4 ) 
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(Continued from page 3 ) 

Countless young women, ordered to report for agri- 
cultural work, were sent to brothels in Germany. 

This was openly done and the German authorities 
publicly stated that the sending of young Polish 
women to houses of prostitution was a method of 
repression deliberately applied. When the German 
police searched Polish houses, they would force 
the women to strip and dance naked, or when too 
old to dance would make them clean the floors with 
the underclothes torn from their bodies. 


Collective terrorism is Germany’s favorite weap- 
on against defenceless (•w.-Y’ipu is’ to imdeiiaie- ifie 
effect when bodies are ? The secret police, with its 
ment. Nowhere has G b fruited from the under- 
sap the physical stren jpply of competent Gestapo 
lessly than m Poland. j en £ f or enormous tasks 
a normal ration is all ,erform. But there are two 
prisoners of war in Gprocesses whereby the Ger- 

,i , r , . he spirit of resistance in the 
To the deliberate we , A. , , ,, , 

. , , , established themselves, 

mans have added th 

minds. All religious yould not have been achiev- 
ing must be extirpated , been surrounded by States 
To abase the morals ofh era t>ly smaller and weaker 
all they can to increase j bus ^ was natural that the 
The output is five times^ support their New- 

distributed free to peas W f e * lstm S States ^ 
... , . L, ioster existing enmities be- 

delivery of the prescribe^ they been more united> 

lmg, severely prohibitei er many’s rise to temporary 
been reintroduced anehr the Germans have estab- 
places. have struck at the existing 

0 ,, . ! off territory wherever some 

Something more wasj d f oste ring real or supposed 
sexes is incited to abancfogy have copied a French 
tions. Pornographic si the Germans themselves to 
included in the theatrhely, the French support of 
the Polish population. 5 Nu ^cVfluTufcYfTP 
is allowed, no sacred or classical or martial music, 
no popular or patriotic s mgs, but everywhere cheap 
lewdness and incitement to vice. 


The pillage of Churches, the destruction or theft 
of works of art, libraries, etc., is here set forth in 
detail, as is the dynamiting of monuments com- 
memorative of Polish heroes and great events in 
Polish history. The complete elimination of all 
secondary and university education, except manual 
training schools, the distortion of primary educa- 
tion to prepare the Poles for their ordained state 
of servitude, the active teaching of atheism, and of 
Nazi and Communist doctrines, on either side of 
the partition line, are all part of the same plan. 

Compared to these things what matter the attacks 
on property. The confiscation of all worth-while 
industries, the tearing up of Polish railroads not 
of use to Germany for strategic purposes and the 
shipping of the rails to the Reich. This went with 


the dismantling of all secondary industrial plants, 
machines and other tools being sent to factories in 
the Ruhr, the rest treated as scrap. 

And what was the fate of the Royal Palace in 
AYarsaw and the Wavel at Cracow, those heirlooms 
of. Poland’s glorious past. The former injured by 
bombing was not allowed to be repaired. Pending- 
a decision as to whether it was to be blown up, 
the Germans sacked it. All metal work, even the 
beautifully carved bronze ornaments, was treated 
as scrap. The wood work and the panelling, the 
marbles and statues were hacked out with axes. 

less than two years ol3°a? mas terpiece by Baccia- 
elements of the populatior 

Germany as represented by the a ge-old res idence of 
was also considerable hostu r* ~ 

and the period of Soviet d? the German Governor 
long enough for propagam cl ln a manner worthy 
the sense which the Moscc e Gothic Hall is now a 
A considerable “fifth coluri'g'hts a “weinstube”, and 
in the Baltic States, and thidy loggia of Queen Jad- 
have been fulfilled. But r. to admire, is used as a 
of “fifth column” activity el, 

The Baltic “fifth column 
warded by the restoration OJF W OAtEN 
dence to Latvia, Lithuania aw p 0 l is ) y Nofe ) 
able rewards are doubtless i 

associates in the attack upo J J ect ed to particularly 
not be content with the retu: treatment by German 
from her after the Russo-fs. The Polish Govern- 
demand a frontier running undant proof that many 
Ladoga to a point on the S 5 occurred. The German 
of the White Sea. Rumanh an j sed ra i c ls in various 
the return of Bessarabia — tLa,,,.*- 
delude themselves if they su kbduct young women 
this province will console t!f n ,P lacecl 111 Ethels 
the loss of Transylvania. ™cers and soldiers. In 
Hungary, which has so a ,men have been arrested 
oLite^s or even m their homes, on the pre- 
text that they were needed for agricultural work 
and carried off into brothels for the soldiery in 
Germany. The German authorities themselves have 
admitted that the placing of young- Polish women 
in the brothels constitutes a measure of repression 
that they are applying deliberately. 

“The Polish Government can only guess at the 
number of young women thus snatched away from 
their families to be thrown into German brothels 
and condemned to a life of dishonour and ignominy, 
but that it is very larg-e is shown by the frequency 
with which advertisements of parents searching 
for their daughters who have suddenly vanished, 
appear in the papers. 

In the course of numerous searches carried out 
in the homes of Polish citizens German policemen 
have forced the women to undress, to dance naked, 
or to scrub, with the underwear torn from their 
bodies, the stairs or the floors.” 
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